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The Devil in New Mexican 
Spanish Folklore 


CATHERINE J. HINCKLE 


THE FOLKLORE Of the villages, cities, and Indian pueblos of New Mexico is 
that of the Spanish-speaking Mexicans, Mexican Americans, Spanish-speaking 
Indians, and people of Mexican, Indian, and white origin. Collectors do not 
usually make a distinction between materials from the pueblos and from other 
sources of the area. This folklore is fundamentally peninsular Spanish in 
origin. Prior to the penetration by the United States in the last century, Spain 
was the conveyor of virtually all European materials to the Southwest. As a re- 
sult of long contact, the pueblo Indians adopted Spanish as a language and 
took over much Spanish folklore.* They contributed little of their own; ac- 
cording to Aurelio M. Espinosa, “nothing at all.’” 

The pueblo Indians have partially adapted Spanish folkore to their own 
physical and cultural setting.’ ‘They have replaced Spanish names with Indian 
names, substituted caciques for kings, and pueblos for cities. José Manuel 
Espinosa regards such changes as insignificant.‘ Many Spanish tales have been 
transported bodily to New Mexico in their peninsular Spanish form. 

In the Spanish folklore of New Mexico the concept of the Devil is of Chris- 
tian Spanish origin and has no parallel in autochthonous tradition. Although 
the Devil’s name is often used in oaths and exclamations, he is not feared, since 
the sign of the Cross is sufficient to drive him away." Witches learn evil arts by 
entering into an agreement with the Devil. The New Mexican tales speak of a 
witch as “‘pactado con el diablo.’ He is known by such names as “el Lucifer,” 
“el demonio,” “el malo,” “el diablo,” and “Dead Horn.” In a riddle he is 
called “pata galan.’” In another riddle, which is adapted from one describing 


1 José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, ‘Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society,” XXX (1937), XIV. 

* Barbara Freire-Marreco, “New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XXIX (1916), 536 (an editorial note by Aurelio M. Espinosa). 

8 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., p. xi; Elsie Clews Parsons, Tewa Tales, “Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society,” XIX (1926), 4. 

* Ibid., p. Xi. 

5 Aurelio M. Espinosa, “New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIII 
(1910), 402. 

8 Tbid., p. 396. 

7 Ibid., p. 402. 
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the mouth, teeth, and tongue, he is called “un toro rabioso”’ or “‘toro barroso.” 
The pueblo Indians accepted the idea that the Devil once caused the downfall 
of mankind,” but they believe that now, having been conquered by Saint 
Michael, he has little power (no le vale con San Miguel). 

In 1564 tales, poems, nursery rhymes, plays, proverbs, riddles, anecdotes, 
and games that I have examined there are only 28 references to the Devil. He 
appears most frequently in folk tales. In these the chief characters are usually 
peasants or Indians, but “los diablos” occasionally appear as minor figures 
who gather in Hell” or meet elsewhere to discuss their adventures.” In tales 
mentioning “‘los diablos” the chief characters are usually God, the saints, or 
Death. The Devil’s wife and daughter also appear as protagonists. 

The Devil often appears in disguise. He is seen as a black dog,” a knight 
(uno a caballo y muy galan),“ a gentleman (un hombre muy charro),” an old 
man,” a young boy,” a woman,” and a peon. When he appears in human form, 
he is sometimes not recognized. Anthropomorphized animals occasionally have 
important roles as advisors; for example, in the tale entitled “Santiago,” the 
hero’s horse recognizes the Devil, warns his master of danger, and gives advice 
concerning the means of escape.” In the European story of the Devil in the 
Pear Tree (Grimm, No. 82), the Devil replaces Death in one of the three New 
Mexican versions, and in all three versions the hero visits Hell. 

In all the folk tales the Devil is defeated sooner or later. In versions of the 
story of the Magic Flight he is overcome by means of transformed magic 
objects. In the versions of Death (or the Devil) in the Pear Tree he is outwitted. 
He enjoys temporary victories in “Juan Pelotero”” and “El Rico y el Pobre,’ 
but is finally overcome. In “Las Doce Verdades del Mundo’ a guardian angel 
banishes the Devil by the recitation of the Twelve Truths. He is also defeated 
in the folk play “Adan y Eva,” which tells of Lucifer’s victory over mankind 


8 Aurelio M. Espinosa, ““New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XXVIII (1915), 329, No. 78 and variant. 

® A. L. Campa, “Spanish Religion Folktheatre in the Spanish Southwest” (First Cycle), University 
of New Mexico Bulletin, Language Series, Vol. 5, No. 1, February 15, 1934, pp. 5-71. 

10 Aurelio M. Espinosa, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIII (1910), 402. 

41 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 127-130, and Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘““New-Mexican Spanish 
Folk-Lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIV (1911), 424-425. 

12 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 107-109; Charles F. Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk Stories 
(New York, 1910), pp. 161-168. 

18 Aurelio M. Espinosa, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIII (1910), 396. 

44 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 

15 Tbid., pp. 115-118. 

16 Lummis, op. cit., pp. 161-168. 

17 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

18 A. Lucero-White, The Folklore of New Mexico (Santa Fe, 1941), pp. 1-3. 

19 Elsie Clews Parsons and Franz Boas, “Spanish Tales from Laguna and Zuni, N. Mex.,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, XXXII (1920), 68—71. 

0 José Manuel Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 

2 Tbid., pp. 107-109. 

22 Thid., pp. 116-118. 
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and, in the last scene, the promise of Christ’s coming, which will bring the 
ultimate defeat of the Devil. In the ballad “Francisco Moreno’ a husband 
kills his wife and child on learning that she has been unfaithful, but obtains 
their restoration to life by an appeal to the Virgin. Even in the incidental 
references to the Devil found in stories of tasks successfully performed to win 
a bride, he is defeated. In one version of these tales he is the girl’s father and 
sets the tasks. ‘The version entitled “Paloma Blanca’ refers to him by a 
curious Indian word meaning “Dead Horn” or “dead with horns.” A parallel 
version, “Juan Pelotero,’’” retains the peninsular Spanish culture setting. 

The Devil is also mentioned in two stories telling how to succeed in the 
world. Only in the ballad “El Hijo Disobediente’™ can the Devil be called a 
final victor. When an undutiful son dies, the Devil is found painted on his 
heart. A similar idea of the Devil claiming his own is seen in the proverbs 
“Bien sabe el diablo 4 quien se le aparece” and “Asi le paga el diablo al que 
bien le sirve.’”” 

From the above discussion it appears that the Devil is neither an important 
nor a prevalent figure in New Mexican folklore of Spanish provenience. This 
traditional lore has sometimes been modified to fit the pueblo Indian physical 
and cultural environment, but changes are insignificant. Characteristically, 
the plot of this type of tale is based upon some conflict between man and the 
Devil, in which the Devil is ultimately vanquished. Justice is done; good is 
rewarded; and evil and the Devil are punished. A moral is sometimes directly 
stated in this type of folklore; that is, people must be good or the Devil will 
take them. ‘This general belief in the Devil is neither deep-seated nor fear- 
exciting; his power is slight and Christian signs and symbols will drive him 
away. 
~ 8 Lucero-White, op. cit., pp. 1-3. 

* Parsons, Tewa Tales, pp. 128-132. 

5 José M. Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 

76 Lucero- White, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

2? Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘‘New- Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXVI 
(1913), 102-103. 
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